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Principals at the ETV Seminar in Boston included 


(l. to r., standing) F. R. Quance, international division 
of RCA; David R. Mackey, chairman, division of 
communication arts, Boston University; Brice How- 
ard, executive producer of educational projects at 
VBC; (seated) H. Reid Bird, U. S. Department of 
State; and Seppon Wallin, TV producer at the Fin- 
nish Broadcasting Company. 

IN THE COVER: At the first 

International ETV Seminar, at 

Boston University, were (1. to r.) DUCATIONAL 

i ‘illiam Frye, director of informa- i 

tion, UNESCO; larry J. Skornia, OF 

execulive director, NAEB; and Ro- 

hert BR. lludson, program coordina- 

tor, ET RC, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Wisconsin Radio Pattern 


The development, role, 


of educational radio in 


®@ “GENTLEMEN, the time will 


come when wireless receivers will 
be as numerous as bathtubs in Wis- 

Those prophetic 
words were spoken by a physics 
professor at the University ot Wis- 


consin in 


consin homes.” 


a departmental meeting 
when his less imaginative colleagues 
chided him for spending his time 
setting up a “wireless telephone” 
transmitting station. It would, they 
said, never be anything more than 
a “plaything for kids.” 

Time has shown, even with all 
his enthusiasm, the late Professor 
Karle M. Terry, the founder of 
OX M-WHA, the 
future of radio. His efforts con- 
tributed to the of radio. 
His vision sparked the development 
of the educational broadcasting ser- 


underestimated 
science 
vice in Wisconsin. 
l'rom the early days in 1917 
when 9X. M made its first successful 
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and future 
Wisconsin 


transmissions of voice and music 
through 1919 when it began main- 
taining a regular program schedule, 
to January 13, 1922 when the new 
WHA call letters took the place of 
the YN M call, and on to the time ot 
his death in 1928, Professor Terry 
guided the destiny of what is now 





By Harold A. Engel 


Assistant Director, Wisconsin 
State Broadcasting Service. 





“the oldest station in the nation.” 

The use of radio as an educa- 
tional tool was logical and in keep- 
ing with the service philosophy of 
the University of Wisconsin. The 
extension idea was deeply rooted 
“The boundaries of the campus are 
the boundaries of the state” epito- 





mized the idea. Radio was a po- 


tent new device for taking the 


university to the people. 


What mav be called the second 
phase in WHA history—the inten- 
sive development of the program 
began in the 1930-31 aca- 
demic year. A three-man faculty 
committee named H. B. McCarty, 
then a graduate student and part- 


service 


time announcer, as program direc- 
tor of WHA. Within a period of 
months, the daily program schedule 
expanded from two hours to eight. 
The power of the station was in- 
creased in successive steps from 750 
watts, to 1,000, to 2,500, and then 
to 5000. the 
for the regional daytime 970 kc. 
frequency. 


maximum allewable 


and 
first to be 
The 
and its 
Home Economics Department Saw 


Programs for farmers 


housewives were the 
broadcast on a regular basis. 
College of Agriculture 
effec- 
most 


in the wireless a means of 


tively serving people they 


wanted to reach. Crop informa- 
and 


price quotations could be taken to 


tion, weather reports, market 


farm people more quickly by radio 
Both the 
“Farm Program” and the “Home- 
makers Program” have been on the 
air since the early 1920s, with their 
time assignments remaining invio- 
late. 


than in any other way. 


Among the early program ven- 
tures came the “Wisconsin School 
of the Air” which in October 1931, 
began with 10 programs per week 
for in-school listening by children. 
Though lacked receiving 
sets, and broadcasters had little pre- 


schools 


cedent or experience to guide them, 
the idea caught on. The “Wiscon- 
sin School of the Air,” now in its 
27th year, is heard in most elemen- 
tary schools in Wisconsin. 

Out of the needs of the depres- 
from the 
adults for “serious” study opportu- 
nities came the “Wisconsin College 
of the Air.” It began in October 
1933, with five courses for youth 
and adult has 
continued through to the present 
time, though in recent years broad- 
casts of regular university courses 
have largely taken the place of stu- 
dio presentations. 


sion era and desire of 


listeners. It, too, 


Listeners now 
boast that they are able to enjoy as 
many hours of university courses 
by radio at home as do their child- 
ren in attendance at 
Madison—and without paying tui- 
tion fees or writing examinations! 


classes in 


® WHA HAS EVOLVED an 
over-all program pattern quite dif- 
ferent from that of other stations 
heard in its service area. A liber- 
ality of thought has characterized 
the faculty committee which guides 
the operation of the station. This 
is reflected in the programming. 
WHA does not attempt to serve all 
of the people all of the time. In- 
stead it provides many minority 
groups with programs such as are 
not available elsewhere to them and 
are therefore highly appreciated. 
Consequently, much listening to the 
WHA service is on a selective basis. 

Controversy is not avoided by 
WHA. In fact it is stimulated. 
Politics, for example, has been a 
regular feature the early 


since 
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At left is Harold A. 


Engel, assistant director, Wis- 


consin State Broadcasting Service, author of “Wis- 


Radio 


CONSTI 


ye 
airector 


1930s. In campaigns, the “Political 
Education Forum,” planned by can- 
didates and party representatives, 
has preceded primaries and elec- 
tions with free time on the air 
given to all who qualified for places 
ballots. The talks 


are uncensored, and true freedom 


on the official 


of speech prevails. 

Other forums are arranged for 
the handling of controversial mat- 
ters, with balance being assured by 
presenting varying points of view. 
Listeners may arrive at their own 
conclusions. During 
the Wisconsin Legislature a “Leg- 
islative Forum” is held, with all 


sessions of 
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Pattern.’ 
»f the broadcasting service. 


At right is H. B. McCarty, 


members of both houses being in- 
vited to participate in the daily 
broadcasts directly from the capitol. 
Members choose their own topics 
and speak their 
minds freely. Religious program- 
ming is avoided, not only because 
of the applied principle of separa- 
ion of church and state, but also 
such offerings are gen- 

erally available over many other 
stations heard in the WHA area. 
Music and literature account 
for approximately one-half of the 
WHA programs. The former in- 
cludes a daily “Morning Concert,” 
"Continued on page 25 


for. discussion 
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Radio and TV Speech 


A Course of Study for High Schools 


The First of Five Installments 
Pro ibably no two people use the 
same methods in teaching classes in 





By 
Edward Stasheff 


University of Michigan. 


Ethel Tincher 


Denby High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Edgar E. Willis 
University of Michigan. 


This course of study is pub- 
lished by the NAEB through 
arrangement with the Michi- 
gan Speech Association, for 
whom it was originally pre- 


pared. 





radio and television speech. For 
that matter, it is hardly likely that 
any teacher covers the identical ma- 
terial for two consecutive semesters. 
This diversification of methods and 
materials makes it difficult to pre- 
pare a course of study which will 
be satisfactory to all. Another 
problem is that some high-school 
teachers present a full course in 
radio and television speech, others 
teach the subject as units in a 
speech or English class, while still 
others cover it as an extra-curri- 
cular activity. 


This course of study, therefore, 
obviously cannot be one which will 
neatly fit every situation. Rather, 
it is intended as a source of ideas 
and materials from which a teacher 
may construct the particular course 
of study that will satisfy his or her 
special needs. 
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In This Installment 


General Objectives 
Specific Objectives 
I. Citizenship 
II. Skillfulness 
III. Higher Cultural Level 
IV. Professional and Voca- 
tional Training 
V. Individual Growth 
Critical Listening and Viewing 
I. Commercials 
IT. News Coverage 
Ill. Sporteasts 
IV. Speeches, Interviews, 
Discussions, Reports 
; Entertainment 
I. Miscellaneous 
Il. Evaluation of a Station 


V 
V 
V 





® GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop those qualities of 
speech which are most significant in 
radio and television (better speak- 
ing ) 
2. To develop the fundamental 
knowledge and skills essential for 
effective writing for radio and 
television (better writing) 

3. To develop good taste, dis- 
crimination, and faculties 
for listening and viewing (better 


critical 


listening ) 

4. To help the high-school stu- 
dent work cooperatively with a 
group of his peers 

5. To develop a climate of ex- 
cellence in order to insure tomor- 
row’s programs against the possibi- 
lity of a climate of mediocrity 

6. To offer vocational informa- 
tion and experience in the mass 
communications media 

7. To encourage creative activi- 
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ties in the writing, speaking, and 
producing of radio and television 
programs 


8 SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 
I. The radio-television speech 
class in the high school seeks to 
prepare the student for better citi- 
zenship. 
A. Encourages cooperation 
B. Trains in self-discipline 
C. Develops ability to follow 
directions 
D. Teaches 
others 
Teaches adaptability 
I-ncourages initiative 
Necessitates reliability 
Helps improve personality 
Encourages better communi- 
cative skills 


consideration for 


Il. The radio and television 
speech class makes the pupil more 
skillful. 
A. Develops better sight and 
silent reading 
B. Promotes better writing 
>, Gives practice in interpreting 
the written word 
Encourages better speech 
habits through proper— 
Articulation and enuncia- 
tion 
Use of voice 
Teaches preferred and cor- 
rect pronunciation 
Enlarges the vocabulary 
Encourages correct spelling 
Gives opportunities for both 
analytical and creative think- 
ing 
Motivates intelligent discrim- 
tion 
Necessitates 


tidiness and 





orderliness 
Teaches careful and correct 
use of equipment 
Serves as a powerful motti- 
vating force for all kinds of 
learning 

Ill. The 


speech class helps raise the cultural 


radio and _ television 
level. 
A. Presents variety in listening, 
viewing, and reading 
I. Inspires more intelligent lis 
tening, viewing, and reading 


1\ Phe 


spec ch class provides specific pro 


radio and_ television 


fessional and vocational training 
through actual participation. 

A. Planning and selecting sub 
ject matter for broadcast 
Writing and revising scripts 
Selecting proper music and 
sound effects 
Casting the script 
Supervising and coaching 

members of the cast by 

Assisting cast to interpret 

meaning of script 

Helping cast to pronounce 

words correctly 

Directing technical aspects 

of the script such as— 

Sound 
Music 
Voice 
Timing 


e Perspective 


Appraising self 


and group 
under the teachers’ direction 


V. The radio and television speech 
class provides opportunities for in- 
dividual growth through— 
A. Personal recognition 
1. In classroom 
9) 


2. As participant in school 


program 

As participant in assembly 
programs 

As participant in class or 
club projects 

broad- 
casts over commercial and 


As participant in 


or educational stations 
As participants in PTA or 
community 


group pro- 
grams 
Personal achievement in ac- 
tual learning situations 
Closer teacher-pupil _ rela- 
tionships 
Individuals 

Small groups 
“xpression of creative activ- 
which are inherent in 
the very nature of the course 


ities 


8 SUGGESTIONS for a unit on 
“Critical Listening and Viewing” 
in a high school course in radio and 
television 


The student 
should be taught that in the Ameri- 
can system of broadcasting adver- 
tising pays the bills. 


I. Commercials. 


However, the 
station has an obligation, imposed 
by the Congress, to operate in “the 
public interest, 


necessity.” 


and 
consideration 
should be given to a comparison of 
our with 
particularly 
England, Russia, and Spain. 


convenience, 
Some 


other 
those of 
The 


advantages and weaknesses of com- 


system those of 


countries, 


mercial radio and television should 
be known by the responsible citizen. 
He should, also, be fully aware of 
what is taking place in the field of 
educational radio and television. 


A. Analysis of various methods 
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used by advertisers 


fs. Analysis and evaluation of 
specific commercial appeals 


What does this commercial 
prove? What does it 
merely assert? 

Does the commercial em- 
ploy only appeals to emo- 
tions, such as fear, snob- 
bery, emulation, or feelings 
of inferiority ? 

Does the commercial de- 
pend upon mere repetition 
to induce purchasing ? 
Does the commercial em- 
ploy gobbledygook: pseu- 
do-scientific terms which 
sound impressive, but 
mean nothing ? 


Il. News coverage. The student 
should be taught the significance of 
news reporting and analysis in the 
American press, radio, and televi- 


sion. 


T 


he differences between 


newscasting, news analysis, 


and news commentary 


Analysis of the objectivity of 
specific newscasters and 


CC 


ymmentators 


Analysis of editorializing by 


specific commentators 


a. 
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A tape recording of the 
broadcasts of three or four 
commentators on the same 
evening is invaluable for a 
critical evaluation of tech- 
niques. 
Should commentators be 
allowed to harangue, to 
plead, to urge courses of 
action, to set themselves 
up as authorities on im- 


1958 


portant discussions of 
the day? 

What responsibilities do 
the commentators have 
to the public? 

Should a station or a 
network broadcast edi- 
torials ? 

Evaluation of a newscast 
Was the news. well- 
balanced ? 

Was the news presented 
objectively ? 

Was the news presented 
with sincerity ? 

Do you know of any- 
thing important that was 
omitted ? 

Did the announcer speak 
with a voice of authority 
that conveyed the feel- 
ing that he thorenghly 
understood the signifi- 
cance of what he was 
talking about ? 

If opinion was express- 
ed, was it labelled as 
opinion ? 

Was the tempo easy to 
to follow, neither too 
fast nor too slow? 

Was there a change of 
pace to keep the pre- 
sentation from becoming 
too monotonous ? 

Were stories with emo- 
tional undertones (death, 
religion, humor, etc.) 
read appropriately ? 
Were there any mistakes 
in pronunciation? If so, 
list them. 


Was the delivery clear 


9 





and precis 
ldo vou have any sugges- 
for 


tions improving the 


announcer’s microphone 

technique distance from 
ike, handling of script, 

C1 

\s an over 

do vou | 


audience 


broadcast pt 
remembering that 
propaganda is un 


merely an at- 


asses ¢ 


\nalvsis ot 
techniques 
Which part di 
the most exciting S 
How 


; 


rect 


did he create 


Did you respond physical- 
lv? Why or why not ? 


Sports language is vivid, full 
\nalyze the 
the descrip- 
and the 


of metaphor. 
action words, 


live adj tives, 


IV. 


sion 


HH. 


numerous synonyms nec- 
cessary in the vocabulary 
of a sportscaster. 

Students who wish to prac- 


tice sportscasting can 


- 
ape record a school game 
1 


urn radio off television 


and give a running com- 


mentary of the action on 


the screen 
discus- 


Speeches, interviews, 


is, reports by public figures. 


i. 


7 » 
the 


obte ctive comn 


Determine 


degre of in- 


see 
‘fluence of radio and televi- 


speeches on individual, 
and international 
l l the methods used 
gain audience approval 
I-thical appeals, et fe ctive- 
ness of personality, and r 
putation « 


Logical 


the speaker 
types ot 
and mate- 
providing 

nt 

‘tional appeals 
termine whether the fact 
re presented clearly, ac 


curately, realistically, 1m- 


partially, in a well balanced 

fashion 

Determine whether our lis- 

tening is active, marginal, or 

inattentive 

Determine whether our lis- 
Continued on page 20 


rhe 
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editorial 


ls Critical Appraisal Necessary? 


] 1 


a media urge nat In 


~ 


® WHY DO STUDENTS of the 
] 1 re everv 
in everv home, apprecia- 
discrimination been 
and developed, not only 
television and radio 
to all of the mass 


are units being 1n- 


usually 


english 


] 1 
CVeCLOD 


principal rea 
time has 
vears and, 

the end 

cht. To a few, 

is a blessing; but to 

ial number, 1n the opinion 
his writer, 1 


( 


offers a frighten- 
ing vacuum. To use increased lei- 
wisely and productively re- 


res the development of substan- 
Harold Me- 
Nally spoke more truth than fiction 


“Millions 


seek Ways to kill time outside their 


ial inner resources 


recently when he said, 
retirement 
they kill time until time mercifully 


hours; after 


working 
retaliates.”’ 
What are we, the educators, do- 


this critical situation ? 


ing to meet 
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What part are we playing in helping 


to develop the inner resources 


which are so necessary today and 
needed in the 


increasingly 


that lie ahead ? 


THE WISE USE of 


le involves a reasonable balancing 


leisure 


s activities essential 

constant renewing of the en- 
individual. I-veryone needs ac- 
ivities to tone up his body, pursuits 
to develop his mind, music and the 
arts to comfort his soul, contempla- 


tion to inspire his’ spirit. Only 


through these can there be growth. 


\nd unless growth continues, more 


sets in, with 


often than not decline 


reaper soon signaling the 


2rim 
end 


Ifow can these requirements of 


the body, mind, soul, and spirit be 


net Youth needs to learn games 


uut he must be more 


and sports, 


often participant than spectator. 


He needs to develop an interest and 
bi in reading, but more often 
and 


for adventure and es- 


ability 


for information, attitudes, 
ideals 


than 
cape. He needs to learn as much 
as he can about music, the arts, the 
humanities, both as creator and ap 
preciator in accordance with his 
abilities and interests. 

He needs to learn to take time to 
think about his problems and their 
solutions, find comfort in the con- 


templation of spiritual and ethical 
Continued on page 18 
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Radio — TV Bibliography 


By James W. Cleary 


University of Wisconsin, Edi- 
tor, SPEECH MONO- 
GRAPHS; in_ collaboration 
with Bateman, Univer- 
sity of Edwin B. 
Black, Washington University; 
Paul H Oberlin Coll- 
ege; Lloyd B. Ennis, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Edward 
Stasheff, University of Michi- 
gan; Ralph Warner, Univer- 
sity of Colorado and Gerhard 
Weiss, University of 
sota 

Reprinted from “A _ Biblio- 
graphy of Rhetoric and Public 
Address for the Year 1956,” 
in SPEECH MON O- 
GRAPHS, Volume 24, Num- 


ber 3, August 1957. 


John 
Toronto; 


) ie 
Boase , 


Minne- 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Central 
Journal 


( mae) States Speech 


JAERT Journal of the Associa- 

tion for Education by 

Radio-Television 

JAP Journal of Applied 
Psychology 

N The Nation 

NYTM New York Times Mag- 
azine 

P( ) 


OFRT 


Public Opinion Quarterly 
Quarterly of Film, Radio 
and Television 

The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech 

Speech Monographs 


OTS 


SM 


SR Saturday Review 





@ General: 
Techniques 


History, Effects, 


Abrams, Mark. Child audiences for 
television in Great Britain. 
Journalism Quarterly 33(1956). 
35-41. 

Adkins, Gale R. Tape recordings or 
radio? JAERT 15(May 1956). 
20-1. 

Alisky, Marvin. Educational broad- 
casting in Latin America. 
JAERT 15 (January 1956) .23-7. 


The ascending statistics of radio- 
TV station growth. Broadcasting 
Magazine 51(October 15, 1956). 
130. 


The growth of broadcasting from 1922 to 
1956. 


Auer, Hebert. Educational tele- 


courses for credit. JAERT 15 
(March 1956).15-6. 


Jannerman, LeRoy. Entertain to 
educate. OJS 42(1956).170-2. 
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Barnouw, Erik. Mass communica- 
tion: television, radio, film, press 
the media and their practice in 

the United States of America. 
New York. Rinehart. pp. iii+272. 
Stasheff in QJS 43 


Reviewed by Edward 


(1957).94. 

Battin. Tom. Writing the educa- 
tional television program. CSSJ 
7(Spring, 1956).13-7. 


Die Bedeutung des Frensehens fur 
die amerikanische Prasident- 
schaftswhal. 

U nab- 
hangiger Informationsdienst fur 
l‘ernseh-Gestaltung und Wirts- 
craft 7(1956).153-4. 

A commentary on the effect of TV in the 
1956 U.S. presidential campaign. 


lernseh-Informationen. 


Berlo, David K. and Hideya Kum- 
ata. The investigator: the impact 
of a satirical radio drama. Jour- 
nalism Quarterly 33(1956).287- 
98. 


Bidlack, Cecil, ed. The second 
NAEB TV engineering work- 
shop for educational television. 
Urbana, Ill. National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters. 
189 pp. 


Bogart, Leo. The age of television: 
a study of viewing habits and the 
impact of television on Ameri- 
can life. New York. Frederick 
Ungar. 348 pp. 

Magazines since the rise of 
television. Journalism Quarterly 
33(1956). 153-66. 


Brandon, James R. An _ experi- 
mental study: the relative effec- 
tiveness of presenting factual in- 
formation by the lecture, inter- 
view, and discussion methods. 


SM 23(1956).272-83. 
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srett, W. H. Literature of tele- 
vision. Library Journal 81 
(1956).1945-9. 


Implications for 
flood of 


small 


libraries on the 
books on television. 


Broadcasting, television and cur- 


Nature 177(1956). 


rent affairs. 
101-3. 


Discussion of governmental _ restrictions 
placed on British radio and TV _ debates 
of current Parliamentary issues. 


The broadcasting yearbook, 1956. 
Washington, D. C. Broadcasting- 
Telecasting. 
The 1956 yearbook on broadcasting pub- 


lished by the magazine Broadcasting-Tele- 
casting. 


Carson, Saul. Jamming the air- 
ways. N 182 (1956).234-6. 


International 
Britain. 


Cogley, John. Report on blacklist- 
ing. 2 Vols. New York. Meri- 
dian. 312 pp.; 287 pp. 

A publication of the Fund for the Re- 


public, Inc. Vol. I deals with motion pic- 
tures; Vol. II with radio and television. 


A word from the sponsor. 
Commonwealth 65(1956).208. 


TV campaigning. 


aspects of radio in Great 


Cooper, Bernarr. Radio broadcast- 
ing to Chinese and Korean 
POW’S: a rhetorical analysis. 
Ph.D. Dissertation. Stanford 
Univ. Graduate School. 

Crane, Kendall B. Through walls 
and darkness. JAERT 15 (Jan- 
uary 1956).20-3. 

The use of educational radio programs in 
penal institutions and in schools for the 
blind. 

Culpepper, Marilyn. A history of 
radio broadcasting at Michigan 
State College from August 1922 
to January 1954. Ph.D. Dis- 
sertion. Univ. of Michigan Grad- 
uate School. 

Donner, Stanley T. Club d’essai. 
JAERT 15( May 1956).22-4. 
Report on an_ unusual organization § in 


Paris which is investigating radio’s special 
powers in the age of television. 





Dumazedier, Joffre. Television Harshbarger, H. Clay, and Samuel 
and rural education: the tele lL. Becker. Teaching by discus- 
clubs in Trance. Paris. sion. OS 42(1956).375-8. 
UNESCO. 276 pp. Head, Sidney W. Broadcasting in 

Dunham, I’ranklin and Ronald R. America: a survey of television 
Lowdermilk. ‘Television in our and radio. Boston. Tloughton. 
schools. Rev. « d. W ashington, D, 502 pp. 
C. Government Printing Office.  Herridge, Robert. ‘Camera three’ 

38 pp. _ an adventure in education. 

for 1983, SM 21 (103.1038. OFRT 10(1956).302-11, 

uShane, Graham. Science on TV. ; 


2 Llollowood., BY: rnard. Crime. e1ve- 
Science 124(1956).963. 


. aways, and sponsors. SR 
Short editoria urging more educatior - 


r\ programs devoted to science without ( \Iarch 10. 1956).11., a YQ, 


aims and - it of science. bY , r\ 


Elliott, William Y., ¢ Television's Hull, Richard B. Consider basic 
iMmipact on “pion rican culture. Tee 


rouble 


) Wich; how far have we come, 
ast ANSINE. ichigan state “pT 
wees. ash - and where are we going? JAERT 
16( December 1956).5-9, 33-7. 
Hunt, Herold C. Teaching by tele- 
vision, JAER’ ~ 16/October 


1956 ).3-5, 27-30. 


Univ. Press. 382 pp. 


Rey \ by Glenn Starlir n OFS 


Ievans, Richard I. An examination 
of students’ attitudes toward tele- 
Vision as a medium of instruction ; ; 

1 ) Inve stigation Or so called ‘blacklist- 

i a psychology course. JAP 40 

- a : ° tI it “17 
(1956) .32-6. ng’ ot entertainment industry. 
\\ chiens D. C. Government 

Printing Office. U. S. House 


Committee on Un-American Ac- 


lernsehen und Volkserziehung in 
l'rankreich l’ernseh-Infor- 
mationen. Unabangiger Informa- es 
tionsdienst fur Fernseh-t restal- SEWanveS. 
tung und Wirtschaft 7(1956). 
sO he cole of TY in wublic educg, 1VeY, John E., Jr. TV’s role in ed- 
tion in France ucation JAERT 16( December 
Garrigus, l’rederick H. Cooperation 1956).10-2 
aes ek €. JARRE (Apri Jorgenson, Paul A, The taming of 
ae Oy SP ee the shrew: entertainment for tele- 
ters and educational in. vision. OF RT 10(1956).391- 


Hale, W. If. Politicians try victory Kaldenbach, Keith. Educational 
through air power. Reporter TV assists the mentally = ill. 
( September 6, 1956).16-20. |AERT 15( March 1956).28-9, 

Hall, Don. Basic television lighting 
needs. JAERT 15 (February 
1956.11 


Karmatz, I’. N. Scramble for the 
British audience. New Republic 
April 2, 1956).22. 
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The Role of Television in Higher Education 


As Seen by College and University Presidents 


From an unpublished M. S. thesis by R. Edwin Browne, 


University of Kansas, 1957. 


The purpose of this study was 
to determine the views of college 
and university presidents on (1) 
present and future roles of televi- 
sion in higher education and (2) the 
significance of television for higher 
education and to compare the views 
of the present with those 
held before higher education had 
experience with the medium. 


views 


lor the earlier views, the re- 
searcher utilized the statements of 
educators made at the hearings of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission in 1950-51 on the reserva- 
channels. He 
relied specifically upon the distilla- 
tion of the testimony of 71 witnes- 


tion of education 


ses for education which was pub- 
lished by the JCET in TV’ Channels 
for Education—A Statement on the 
Needs and Potentialities of Educa- 
tional Television. 
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l‘or the recent views, he mailed 
a questionnaire to a selected sample 
of 200 presidents of the larger col- 
and universities distributed 
throughout the United States. Be- 
sides to the question- 
naires, he asked each respondent 
for a short statement presenting 
the latter’s 


leges 


responses 


“views on (1) the im- 





The first in a series of reports 
on studies of television and 


radio. 





portance of television in higher 
education and in society and (2) 
the possible future roles of educa- 
tional television in higher education 
He also asked for 
any available statement of television 


and in society.” 
policy, talks on television, or state- 
ments filed with the FCC in sup- 


port of the reservation of television 


1A 
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channels to education. The re- 
searcher compared these materials 
the statements in TV Chan- 
nels for Education. He received 
148 responses to the questionnaire. 
All were not signed by the presi- 
dents to whom they were addressed. 
In each instance, however, the re- 
spondent stated that the views ex- 
pressed were those of the adminis- 
tration. 


with 


These were the results: 

indicated that the 
presidents were still as enthusiastic 
about education as 
they were in 1950-51 before the 
channels were reserved for educa- 


1. Replies 


television for 


tion. 

2. 91 per cent of the respond- 

checked the “Be- 
lieves that television offers excel- 
lent opportunities for public rela- 
tions for higher education.” 
3. 66 percent checked the state- 
ment, “Believes that one of the 
finest opportunities for public ser- 
vice in the history of higher edu- 
cation is offered our colleges and 
universities by television.” 

4. No respondent checked the 
statement that he had “little or no 
intention of using television in any 
form for any purpose.” 


ents statement, 


5. The respondents were asked 
to rank eight possible uses of tele- 
vision in higher education. This was 
the resultant order: 

a. Educational, cultural tele- 
vision for off-campus viewers. 

b. Televised education for 
off-campus viewers. 

c. A vocational emphasis— 
training students to work in the 
medium. 


education for 
students on-campus. 


d. Televised 


e. Public relations. 

f. A sociological emphasis— 
teaching students to understand 
the roles of television in society 
and to become intelligent viewers 
of programs. 

g. <A research emphasis. 
h. Sports broadcasting. 

Each category received some 
number one ratings, even ‘sports 
broadcasting” which had two first- 
place mentions. 

Thirty-eight schools, including 
the 24 which were actually involved 
in the operation of stations, are 
within 60 miles of an educational 
station and, presumably, have ac- 
these stations and thus 
greater experience with educational 
television. When their rankings 
were tabulated separately from the 
others, on the basis of their first 
three choices, the major difference 
was that research wound up in 
last place behind sports! (I¢xclama- 
tion point is the reviewer’s.) 

6. 16 percent of the respondents 
indicated that they were involved 
in the operation of a television 
station. 18 percent stated that they 
plan to obtain permits. 9 percent 
hoped to operate stations someday. 
26 percent of the remainder said 
they would like to operate a station 
but it was “not feasible” at present. 
18 percent said that they had little 
or no desire to operate a television 
station. 36 percent said that their 
interests are better served now by 
the presentation of programs on 
station operated by others. (Some 
of the respondents had also checked 
one of the earlier choices. ) 

7. Almost 77 percent of the re- 
sponding schools were producing 


cess to 
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programs for use on stations not 
operated by the institutions. An 
additional 9 percent “expected” to 
do so. Only 2 institutions reported 
no interest in producing programs 
over stations not operated by the 
institution. 

8. 59 percent of the schools of- 
fered “vocational courses” in tele- 
vision and 10 percent planned to 
offer such courses. 

9. 32 percent conducted  re- 
search in television ; 9 pereent plan- 
ned to. 

10. 31 percent offered 
courses; 16 percent planned to. 

11. 18 per cent used closed or 


tele- 


open circuit television in teaching 
courses to students enrolled on cam- 
pus to alleviate the instructor short- 


age and/or handle swelling enroll- 
ments. 38 per cent stated that they 
planned such use. 10 per cent used 


television in instruction primarily 
for research. 

12. Each president was asked 
to compare the salary of the person 
in charge of producing television 
programs with other administrative 
and faculty personnel. Of the 88 
who responded to this question, 37 
per cent stated that his salary was 
most comparable to that of a full 
16 per cent of the re- 

above this, 47 per 
Of the 12 schools re- 
sponding which operate their own 
stations, all indicated that the sta- 
tion directors had salaries at least 
as high as the average professor on 
the campus. 33 per cent had sala- 
ries comparable to a dean, 17 per 
cent to a department head, and 8 
per cent (one) to the salary of a 


pr fess Tr. 
Spt mses were 


cent below. 
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vice president. 

13. The academic rank most 
often cited for the person in charge 
of producing television programs 
was associate professor. The dif- 
ference between rank and salary 
averages was probably partly due to 
the greater number of respondents 
who completed the latter question 
and possibly also to the fact that 
persons in this position tend to be 
somewhat more highly paid on the 
average than others in the same 
academic rank. 

14. 105 respondents cited the 
top degree held by their top per- 
sonnel in charge of television acti- 
vities. 39 per cent reported Ph.D.’s, 
44 per cent Master’s degrees, 14 
per cent Bachelor’s, and 3 per cent 
none, The top degree held by the 
average station director was some- 
what below this; 33 per cent held 
Ph.D.’s, 33 per cent Master’s, and 
33 per cent Bachelor’s. 

In this thesis, the researcher 
also presents a brief history of edu- 
cational radio and television. 

This is a study worthy of the at- 
tention of all NAEB members and 
educators. It is a study which 
would bear repeating each five or 
six years until the place of educa- 
tional television on the campus is 
clarified. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that in spite of the much 
greater expense, future replications 
could be carried out with a random 
sample of the population of these 
educational leaders and with per- 
sonal interviews rather than a mail 
questionnaire. 
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words of caution would 
in order at this point 
concerning the dangers of general- 
Generali- 
from the results of a mail 
questionnaire study is almost al- 
The present in- 
We have 
no evidence ot whether the attitudes 
of the non-respondents differed 


from those of the respondents. We 
1, : 


seen) to be 


izing from these results. 
zation 
ways a problem. 


stance 1s no exception. 


nn -vidence * whether -c} 
ive no evidence Of whether proD- 


a different wording of the 
question would have altered the re- 
sults of 1 2 and 3 


ing or 


such as 2 
above. The respondents were able 
to check these statements or none. 
There was no range of possible re- 
sponses on these subjects to check. 
IXvidences of the effect of this 
wording, which the researcher 


items 


noted were notations by some re- 
spondents on 3 such as “a 


little 
“oood, not finest.” 
S. L. Becker 


strong” or 
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ETV in Oklahoma City 


Local teachers, students man station; 


fill gap in science and mathematics 


tele ision in 


@ TEACHING BY 

Oklahoma City appeared to many 
to have been born in an active a- 
However, incuba- 


dlolescent state. 


tion, birth, and early growth took 
considerable time and effort. Early 
and training 

ade it possible to launch the actual 
instructional program after 
the equipment was installed. 


thinking, planning, 


soon 


The Oklahoma City Schools 
have owned and operated an FM 
years. The 
transmitting equipment was instal- 
led and operated by an instructor 
and his students in vocational radio 

Central High School. The 
studio located at our 
Classen High School and was oper- 


radio station for S1X 


at our 
radio was 
ated by a speech teacher and her 


students. Broadcasting regularly, 


this station was an integral part of 
fur- 
Op- 
portunities in radio operation and 
technical students. 


our instruction program. It 


nished exceptional training 
maintenance for 
It also furnished training oppor- 


tunities for students in speech and 
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radio program production. 

When educational television ap- 
peared as a_ possibility we took 
steps to plan for facilities, person- 
programs. We set up a 
television laboratory with equip- 
ment which we had purchased from 
television 
station. This laboratory consisted 
of standard studio lighting and two 
complete sets of camera equipment. 
These cameras were below stand- 


nel, and 


a bankrupt commercial 





By J. Chester Swanson 
Former Superintendent, Okla- 
homa City Public Schools. 


and Melvin W. Barnes 
Superintendent, Oklahoma 
City Public Okla- 
homa. 


Schools, 





ard broadcast quality but they did a 
satisfactory job of picking up ac- 
tion and putting it on a television 
screen. This provided valuable ex- 
for both the technical and 


pe rience 
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production statts. 


Additional training was given 
to staff members through outside 
experience. Local commercial tele- 
vision both the 
technical and production personnel 
extensive opportunities to observe 
and work in their studios and en- 
gineering shops. Our staff attended 
many national meetings chiefly for 
the purpose of learning from those 
who were planning and operating 
educational television stations. 


stations allowed 


The Oklahoma State Education- 
Authority had been 
created by the legislature and had 
obtained the license for the channel 
allotted by the FCC for Oklahoma 
City. They built and equipped a 
rather powerful transmitter with 
an antenna on a very high com- 
mercial tower. When this equipment 
was ready, the Oklahoma City 
Schools offered to build, equip, and 
studio to be connected 
with this transmitter by a micro- 
transmitter. This done, the 
educational television facilities 
became a joint facility of the State 
Educational Television Authority 
and the Oklahoma City Schools in 
the Oklahoma City area. The 


al Television 


operate a 


Vave 


Oklahoma City Schools were in- 
terested in the use of the facilities 
for improvement of 
during school hours. The television 
authority was primarily interested 
in the use of the facilities in the 
evening hours. 


instruction 


@® A GROUP OF local business- 
men offered to pay for the in- 
struction cost if we would provide 
mathe- 


instruction in science and 


16 


matics for small high schools in 
the state not offering such instruc- 
tion. Within the range of this sta- 
tion(a radius of 90 miles) there are 
250 high schools. Most of these 
high schools have fewer than one 
hundred students and offer no in- 
struction in science or mathematics 
beyond the elementary courses in 
algebra and general science. We 
accepted this offer and directed 
our programs the first year pri- 
marily to these schools. 


On October 8, 1956, we began 
our teaching program. Our techni- 
cians regular vocational 
teachers and their students. Our 
studios and production personnel 
regular speech and _ radio 
and their students. The 
teaching was done by teachers from 
our regular staff. We are very 
proud that our own personnel was 
able to do these new and difficult 
tasks. We feel that this is signifi- 
cant, for if public schools are to 
take advantage of educational tele- 
vision they will have to depend 
upon their local staffs. Funds to 
hire trained personnel are not 
available. there is no 
source of sufficiently trained per- 


sons. 


were 


were 
teachers 


Besides, 


The broadcasts were scheduled 
from one o'clock to three-thirty in 
the afternoon, Monday through Fri- 
day. Physics, geology, algebra II, 
trigonometry, and solid geometry 
were the subjects taught. Teaching 
was done in 30-minute periods. 
Standard text and reference mater- 
ials were used. Additional assign- 
ment sheets, instruction sheets, and 
tests were developed by the teachers 
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and were used to aid the instruc- 
During this first year, the 
teaching was aimed primarily at 
the small rural high school with no 
course offerings in these subject 
fields. 


tion. 


A supervisor of teaching by 
television was placed in the State 
Department of Instruction. It was 
his responsibility to work out the 
details of the program at the high 
schools where students were parti- 
cipating. He evaluated the 
quality of the work for the depart- 
ment. This position and the person 


also 


himself proved to be one of the 
key factors in the wide participa- 
tion. He helped to overcome a 
myriad of mechanical details. 

® TESTS WERE GIVEN re- 
They sent to the 
principal of the school, who was 


gularly. were 
responsible for giving them to the 
students. He then returned the 
tests to the instructor, who graded 
them returned them to the 
principal. The local principal had 
the responsibility of giving the 
final grade and certifying as to the 


and 


high school credit involved. During 
the school year about 200 students 
in 30 high schools outside of Okla- 
homa City successfully completed 
one or more of these courses. Not 
students within Oklahoma 
City followed this instruction last 
not 
start until school had been im ses- 
There were 
a number of adults who followed 
the courses. Servicemen in a nearby 


many 


year because the classes did 


sion for four weeks. 


military establishment followed the 
courses regularly as a part of their 
formal training assignment. 
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In addition to the high-school 
courses, one half hour each day 
was devoted to enrichment pro- 
grams for elementary pupils. This 
part of the program was used al- 
most exclusively by the Oklahoma 
City schools, and it became an in- 
tegral part of our elementary cur- 
riculum. It included regular pre- 
sentations in music, art, folk danc- 
ing, safety, and Oklahoma history. 
Several times the television facili- 
ties were used for in-service train- 
ing of teachers and for city-wide 
faculty meetings. 

It is dangerous to draw con- 
clusions from so little experience, 
particularly under the conditions in 
which the program was carried on 
in Oklahoma City. What was a- 
chieved was done by inexperienced 
personnel during a period when the 
equipment was new, and when there 
were many problems to be solved 
which normally should not be re- 
lated to the quality of the instruc- 
tional program. 
formal teach- 
ing program may be maintained for 


1. A significant 


high-school-age youth by means of 


television. 

2. The teaching may be done 
well-trained 
teacher, without previous television 
training or experience. 


by an experienced, 


3. The technical and production 
phases of educational television 
may be performed by teachers and 
students who have training and ex- 
perience in related fields. 

4. The teacher can cover much 
more subject matter on television in 
the same length of time because of 
the exacting time scheduling, lack 
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A 4 
‘lassroom which 
is satisfactory. It 


quality 


receiver 


er with good facilities is available. 


Television teaching excel an 


Can 


unexperienced teacher and poor 


equipment in a conventional class- 


room. lo a lat 4 


extent, our pro- 


ject this year has concerned schools 


re no instruction was available 


these subject fields, and we are 
pletely convinced that teaching 
television is better than not 
these subjects at all. 
enough need 
many fields and in 
United States to 
television if 
where there 
ilities available 
present 
We feel, however, that the real 
E lucational television 1s 
enrichment 


this 


in Oklahom: 


Appraisal Necessary? 


values, and 
aep essing 


not find it 
and alone. 
He must learn make intelligent 
12 the myriad 
e is daily faced 


selections al 
choices with whic 
by the 
radio 


media, 


particularly 


and television. He must 


ever bear in mind that the evil 


which harmful programs exert on 


youth is no greater than the evil of 
wasted time when, as an adult, he 
and_ television 


limits his radio 


choices almost exclusively so as to 


( fined 


escape from rather than to face up 


to his _ or to kill time and 


his problems 
be amused rather than to grow and 
develop. 

This is a large order, but not 
an impossible one. It can and must 


be filled. 
ped 


Youth, adequately equip- 
during the 
insist 


formative years, 
on more meat and less 


And the 


listener and viewer, in the final ana- 


will 
fat from the mass media. 


lysis, determines program policies. 
Tracy F. Tyier, Editor 
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Strategy and Tactics 


Educational broadcasters can help 


in durable curriculum improvements 


The Grand Strat- 
Basic 


Tactics of 
ulum Development.” 
* I.) mean all 
the subjects 
le extra-class 
transpires in 
cuidance, in all that is 
y of audio-visual 
is done in connec- 
health, library, and 
ot the school. 
n desirable im 
in ed- 


ments have been made 


itional programs, only to revert 


QT Or Worse) 
short years. 
regressions are certain to 


ght on happening unless and 


this Grand Strategy is rec- 
id employed, and until 


Tactics are fully and 


vy is and what its necessary 
Basic Tactics are, it will be obvious 
that can 


figure 


broadcasters 
in helping to 
improvements 


educational 
importantly 
bring about durable 


in educational programs. 
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his Grand Strategy emerges as 
the last in a series of four common 
sense statements: 1. To improve the 
curriculum in any way, some prac- 
tice affecting pupils in the school 
must be changed. 

2. Any given school practice has 
and this 
virtue of 
forces relate to one 


forces playing upon it, 


practice is what it is bv 


the wavy these 


another. 





By HAROLD C. HAND 
“oss of Education, Uni- 
Illin 1S Résumé of 


the NAEB 


Professor 


Con- 





3. If these forces all remain what 
they now are, the school practice 
will remain what it now is and no 
additional improvement respecting 
this practice will be impossible. 


t. Che 


riculum development, then, is so to 


grand strategy of cur- 
change the forces which impinge 
upon any given school practice that 
(a) those forces which operate to 
bring about an improvement in this 
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practice are made stronger than (b) 
those forces which stand opposed. 
The Basic Tactics emerge as 
the two parts of the last of another 
four common sense statements: 

1. Every force that impinges 
upon any public school practice is 
always exerted by people. 

2. The force which any person 
exerts on any school practice is al- 
ways determined by what his be- 
liefs respecting that practice hap- 
pen to be. 

3. So long as the beliefs respect- 
ing any given school practice re- 
main what they now are, then, the 
forces which now play upon that 
practice will remain as they now 
are and no improvement respecting 
that practice will be possible. 

4. To carry out the grand strat- 
egy, two tactics must be employed: 

a. The first basic tactic is to 
perform the following 
three-part diagnosis: 


1) To identify the persons 
or groups of persons who 
are exerting as significant 
a force on the school prac- 
tices in question. 


2) To estimate the kind 
and strength of the force 
which each of these per- 
sons Or groups is exerting. 
3) To estimate what the 
beliefs about this school 
practice are in the minds 
of persons or groups of 
persons. 


The second basic tactic is 
so to mvolve these persons 
or groups of persons that 
they will so change the na- 
ture of their beliefs that the 
resultant forces they exert 
will be supportive of 
making the changes which 
result in improvements in 
the curriculum. 


Radio and TV Speech 


tening is critical or whether 
we are “sponge-minded”’ 
Entertainment 
A. What is the purpose of the 
program ? 
To inspire ? 
To instruct ? 
To entertain ? 
To amuse? 
To satisfy a need? 
Other objectives? 
B. Is the program worth being 
broadcast ? 


Continued from page 10 

What were the underlying 
motives ? 

To sell a product? 

To build goodwill? 

To influence behavior? 

To influence thinking ? 
Exactly how does the pro- 
gram enrich our lives: 
diversion, information, un- 
derstanding, cultural enlight- 
enment, etc. ? 
Does the program help us in 
any way distinguish the dif- 
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H. 


VI. 


ferences between good and 
bad, positive and negative? 
How well does the program 
fulfill its purpose? 

Is this a worthy representa- 
tion of its program type? 
Has this program increased 
our appreciation of a pre- 
viously known art form or 
made us interested in a new 
one? 

Did the program seem new 
and fresh or was it merely 
a rearrangement of worn-out 
material ? 

What can broadcasters do to 
maintain quality in the face 
of the 18-hour day demand 
for material? 

Does the program distort or 
support the values in which 
we believe ? 

Are fathers represented as 
being stupid? 


Is the teen-ager stereo- 
typed? 
How are teachers and 


principals represented ? 
How is the intellectual 
represented ? 
In a drama were the charac- 
full dimensional and 
convincing were they 
stereotyped? Was the theme 
significant or trivial? Was 
the development of the story 
stimulating and original or 


ters 
or 


was it obvious? Was the 
ending satisfying or con- 
trived? 


Miscellaneous suggestions for 


critical listening 


A. 


1. 


Testing our own beliefs 
Can we distinguish fact 
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VIL. 


i) 


from opinion? 
Can we detect rationaliza- 
tion? 
Testing our inferences 
Do we recognize inductive 
reasoning ? 
Do we recognize deductive 
reasoning ? 
Do we recognize emotional 
language and the signifi- 
cance of voice inflection? 
Do we understand the means 
and end of propaganda in 
mass communication ? 
Can we analyze propaganda 
in action? 
Evaluation in 


of a station 


terms of commercial emphasis, pub- 


lic service, 


program structure in 


general, and reflection of the local 
community 


A. 


Does the station provide a 
well-rounded program of en- 
tertainment to fit the needs 
and interests of all types of 
listeners, even those in the 
minority ? 

Does the station serve the 
public interest, convenience, 
and necessity ? 

What does the station contri- 
bute to the community ? 

To what extent is the com- 
munity represented ? 

Does the station encourage 
the discussion of controver- 
sial issues? 

What are some of the intel- 
lectual interests of the com- 
munity that are not being 
served at present? 

What can a critical listener 
do in persuading a station to 
improve its programming? 
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Book Review 


How You Can Broadcast Religion. Compiled by Clayton 
T. Griswold and Charles H. Schmitz. Edited by Lois J. 


Anderson. 


New York 1: Broadcasting and Film Com- 


mission, National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America. 1957. 128 pp. $2.00. 


Many books, articles and pam- 
phlets have been written about the 
various aspects of radio and tele- 
vision broadcasting. Individual 
dealt with writing, 
production, evaluation, promotion, 
and the like. Most intended 
for class use in colleges and univer- 


be 0ks hav © 


are 


sities. 

Seldom has a publication ap- 
peared which provided so much 
assistance to the would-be religious 
broadcaster on all principal areas 
of concern as How You Can Broad- 
cast Religion, compiled by Clayton 
T. Griswold and Charles H. 
Schmitz and edited by Lois J. 
Anderson, Here in the space of 128 
pages is a comprehensive guide to 
radio and television broadcasting 


for all who have any responsibility 
for religious broadcasting. It is a 
More than that, it 
presents the essential skills so well 
that it has value for all who desire 
to acquire a basic knowedge of 
broadcasting but are in no position 
to undertake formal college or uni- 
versity courses in the field. 


must for them. 


The writer feels that this book 
provides further evidence that reli- 
gion, represented by the National 
Council of Churches, realizes the 
powerful influence of the broadcast 
media and seeks to provide assist- 
ance to insure optimum benefits for 
the churches who elect to use these 
modern tools.— 

Tracy F. Tyrer, 
Minnesota. 


University of 
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literature field are such series as 
“Chapter-A-Day,” “Books of To- 
day,” “Invitation to Reading,” 
“Children’s Literature,” and like 
programs appealing to readers. 





\ desire and demand tor the 
WHA service on a statewide basis, 
rather than one limited to southern 
Wisconsin, brought about the crea- 
tion of the State Radio Council and 
its statewide network of eight FM 
These blanket 
the state both day and evening, 
whereas WHA is limited to day- 
light hours and serves over a radius 
ot about SO 


stations virtually 


Madison. 
The I'M network stations, as well 
as AM station WLBL which serves 
and Wisconsin, 
broadcast the same programs simul- 
WHA 


on the university campus. The net- 


miles from 


central northern 


taneously from the studios 
work operates by means of direct 


off-the-air pick-up and _ rebroad- 


casting. 


Within the university, the re- 
sponsibility for broadcasting activi- 
ties and for formal course instruc- 
tion in that field is vested in a nine- 
man faculty Radio-Television Com- 
mittee appointed by the president. 
The university works closely with 


the State Radio Council in which 


with 
The 
rebroadcast the 
WHA daytime programs, and the 
evening program is_ originated 
through the same studios by the 


it holds 
other 


membership along 
educational agencies. 


council’s stations 


council 


® WHAT IS THE ROLE of 
radio in Wisconsin; It is accepted 
for what it 1is—a communications 
medium of high potential being 
adapted to education and state ser- 
It has taken its place along 
with direct classroom teaching, ex- 
tension classes, correspondence 


vice. 


courses, films. printed materials, 


and now television, as a means of 
helping the state meet its educa- 
tional responsibilities. 


I-ducational television experi- 
mental work is being carried on 
over WHA-TV (Channel 21) and 
through the University Television 
Laboratory. The low-power sta- 
tion is seen within a 15 to 20 mile 
radius of the campus and provides 
access to an audience for evalua- 
The emphasis is on 
program development and research, 
rather than on providing an all- 
around viewer service. Television 
channels suitable for linking into a 


tion purposes. 


statewide network are reserved for 
Wisconsin, but a voter referendum 
in 1954 showed unwillingness at the 
time to proceed with the project. 
One of the channels, Number 10, is 
now used by WMVS of the Mil- 


waukee Vocational School. 


And what of the future of radio 
in education? There are certain to 
be changes in emphasis which will 
result in new program ideas and 
patterns. Greater attention will be 
given to areas in which the ear, 
than the eye, receives the 
dominant stimulus. That includes 
music, most literature, public af- 
fairs, and a variety of other subjects 
in which the satisfaction of the re- 
cipient is enhanced by a free play 
of imagination. Radio, with its 
ability to reach widely scattered 
listeners effectively and economical- 


rather 


ly, seems destined to render even 
greater service in the educational 
crisis Which is engulfing our nation. 
It presents a continuing challenge to 
educators to use it effectively. 
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